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He disappeared into his cabin and did not show up for a meal in the dining room for two days. His first complaint was against us for selecting a boat which carried only first-class passengers and cattle. At this Altrude offered a mild protest, as Cousin Pat himself had done the selecting. Altrude was not a very good sailor and cayenne pepper had been recommended to her as a fine tiling to tone up the stomach. As she spoke to Cousin Pat she gave her food a generous sprinkling of red pepper, which a wanton breeze carried straight to the sensitive nostrils of our sufferer. Flinging down his napkin with every epithet he could utter between sneezes, Cousin Pat vanished from view, and we hardly saw him again during the crossing.
We landed at Tilbury Docks, London, at night and my happiness was destroyed for weeks by the pitiful plight of the cattle being forced down a long gangplank onto the smaller boat far below us. The incline was steep, and at the far end of the gang-plank they had to make a last steep step off in the pitch darkness, not knowing where they would find a footing. Men on either side prodded and pushed them. Their poor eyes were pathetic in their fright.
All night long I stayed on the deck watching those miserable animals. Towards morning I spoke to a deck hand: "Why do you want to scare them to death making them step off that way into empty space?" He jauntily replied: "Well, you see, it ain't much to them. They are all to be slaughtered anyhow."
We were to stay in London for several weeks as it was Cousin Pat's first time in Europe and he was keen to see all the historic things. Our first day was plain sailing; he liked it, and his ills abated on dry land. The second day we were to escort him to the Tower of London, and, as I had been there many times before, I took my fountain pen and some writing paper in my bag to write some letters while the others went through the Tower.
On reaching the entrance I was surprised to be told that on